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IImTEODUCTION 

Adjustments  are  taking  place  rapidly  in  college  and  university'  courses  of 
study  covering  the   field  of  training   in  wixdlife  manngement .      In  an  effort    to   show 
these   trends  and  to  assist    students   seeking   information  regarding  graduate  and 
undergraduate  training  in  wildD.iin  management,   material  has  "been  assembled  from 
available   catalogs,   "bulletins,    and   correspond ; nee  and   is  here  presented  without 
claiming  that  it   is   complet^j  or  attempting  to  set  up  standards   or  a  qualitative 
analysis  of  courses.      If  en  accredited  college  or  university  is  not  listed,    it 
should  not  ho   construed  that    it  ';7as  purposely  omitted,   hut   rather  that    th-jre  was 
unr.va-ilable  definite    inforuation  concerning  the  present   status   of  the  c\irricula. 
Corrections  or  additions  are   invited  to  malce   future  revisions   of  the  list  authori- 
tative  ajid  as  helpful  as   possible   to   students   desiring  information  from  the  Bureau 
of  Biologica.1  Survey  on  wildlife-management   courses. 

All  accredited  educational   institutions   offer  major  courses   in  biology,    or 
m  its   subdivisio:is,    zoology  and  botrjiy,   as  being  required  and  elective   courses 
.leading  to  advanced  work   in  medicine,   agriculture,    and  forestry,   and  in  the  liberal 
arts  and  sciences.       Man^-  ir.stitutions  offer  specialized  courses  that  may  be  regard- 
ed as  fitting  into   a  v^ildlife-mana.gement  c-orriculum.      Helpful  and  often  basic  as 
Buch  courses  are,  however,    few  institutions  are  as  yet  offering  a  full  fo'ur-year 
course  loading  to  a  degree   in  wildlife  management.     Ordinarily  little  attempt   is 


mads    in  the  basic  "biology  courses  to  point   out   or   interpret   for  the   student 
practical  applications   in  wildlife   conservation  ac-d  management.      Hecent   trends 
show  recognition  "05^  some   educational    Instittiticns  of  the  wildlife  professiona,l 
field  as   in  the   professions  of  law.JTt-^dicine ,    forestry,   "business  administration, 
banking,   and  engineering. 

In  graduate  work  there   is  opportunity  for   specialization  in  the  broad  fiel' 
of  wildlife  management,    including  game   and  fur-animal  prodt!.ction,    control  of  wild- 
life  diseases,    and  fish   culture;    extension  v/ork   in  wildlife  management;    and  edu- 
cational work   in  the   relationships  of  wildlife  to  agriculture,    to   forestry, and  to 
other  l^Jid  uses.      In  the  field  of  research,    workers  are  needed  who  are  trained  in 
the   distribution  and  taxonomy  of  b irds ,  JiiBmmal s ,    and  other  vertebrrtes,    and  in 
aqii.atic  biolog;:,'-,    ecology,    food  habits,    far-animal  production,    and  the   control   of 
wildlife  diseases  and  pa.rasites. 

PEEPASliTG  SOU  EESEjffiGH 

In  the  Federal  and  State  services  and  in  the  educational  and  research  work 
of  colleges  and  universities  there  is  a  limited  demand  for  highly  trained  personn- 
not  necessarily  gra.d-oates  of  schools  offering  wildlife-mantigement  courses,  but  me: 
whose  studios  have  been  followed  by  several  years'  apprenticeship  under  experienc' 
supervisors.  .     .     .    , 

In  the  field  of  raammsl  and  bird  taxonomy,  well-grounded  schooling  is  essen- 
tial in 'general  biolog;^^,  zoology,  physiology  and  ana.tomy,  histology,  genetics, 
aquatic  and  marine  biology,  and  m\iseum  technique.  I'ocd-habits  research  requires 
training  in-a-ve.ried  field,  to  identify  in  animal  stomachs  the  fragments  of  plant 
seeds',  mammals,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  amphibians,  insects,  and  aquatic  life,  i: 
all  stages  of  maturity;  it  includes  a-lso  ejijjerience  in  the  field  and  knowledge  am 
skill  in  labora-tory  technique.  The  physiology,  nutrition,  and  hormone  fields  are 
open  for  advanced  research  on  the   health  .and  vitality  of   iiaportant  wildlife  group-. 

Research   in  the   life  history  and  habits   of  bird  and  mammal   species   calls  f' 
persons  familiar  with  a  wide   range   of  animal  and  plant   identifications;   having  a 
knowledge   of  fore st;ry,    agricultural   crops,    and  soils,    of  breeding,    feeding,    and 
nesting  ha.bits,    and  of  predation,    diseases  rnd  pare.sites;    and  acquainted  with 
physical  factors  and  the   daily  and   seasonal  movement.'^   peculiar  to  the  va,riou3 
species  of  birds  and  mammals.      The    investigator  must  'be  able   to   recognize  and 
interpret   fa.cts   in  their  proper   setting  and  perspective. 

To  evolve  practical  methods   for  the  prevention,    arresting,    and  euro  of 
animal  maladies  on  game  and  fur   fa,rms  a^nd  under  natural  field  conditions, 
laboratory  i.ind  field  workers   in  the   realm  of  wildlife  diseases  and  parasites 
must   have  a.  thoro'agh  knowledge   of   laboratory  technique;    thorough  training  in 
dia.gnosis;    a.nd  "be   familiar  with  the   identification  of  endemic  diseases,    ecto- 
and  endo -parasites,    tumors,    and  morbid  tissues. 

Far  and  game   f&,rms  and  v/ildlife   experiment   stcitions   require  personnel 
.trained   in  v/ildlife  production.      This  includes  a  knowledge   of  the  principles 
of  breeding,    feeding,    and  management  as  well  as   of  disea.ses  and  their   control. 
Although  the  basic  principles   involved  in  the  production  of  fur  aiid.  game  mammals 
and  g.ane  birds  are  fundamentally  the   same  as  those  applied  to   the  production  of 
domestic  livestock  a.nd  poultry,    special  knov/ledge   is  required  to  apply  these 
principles  in  this   relatively  now  field  of  wlld-aniraal  production. 
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Control-inethods  research  involves  frjailiarity  with  th-j  liie  histories 
and  habits  of  wildlife   species  that  reach  destructive  ahundance  and  a  knov/ledge 
of  biochemistry  and  laboratory  tocbniq-io,   field  r.etucdr    designed  to  reduce 
populations  economically,    and  the  use  of  dt^tarrsnts  and  preventives. 

PRSP^iHIlIG  10?.  ADi.ilWIS'IIEATIOi-1 

In  the  field  of  gPM'^.  manageni'snt ,    the  protection  of  favored  species  demands 
men  familiar  with  wildlife,    its  iiabits,   habitats,    and  ranges,  and  trained  in  the 
technique  of  law  enforcement,   men  who  have  a  working  knowledf^o  of  Federal  and  Stat 
protective   lav/s  and   regulations  and  Icnow  how  to   develop  ana  manage  wildlife   refu^ 
Personnel  for  the   control  of  species  haimf-ol  to  agricultural   crops,    livestock, 
forestry,    and  grazing,   p,nd  destructive   to  desirable  foi'ms  of  7/ildlifo,   must  be   fa- 
miliar v/ith  tlie  habits  of  all  the  major   species    in  "Chs  areo    involved,    have   a  per- 
spective of  those   that  are   injurious  in  the  general  v;ildl if e  picture,   a  knowledge 
of  control  technique,   with  experience   in  field  application  and  ability  to   recogni: 
wildlife  values  from  esthetic  and  recreational  points  of  view. 

Field  workers  dealing  with  wildlife    In  relation  to   forestry,    soil   con- 
servation,   flood  control,    reclamation,    drainage,   grazing  control,    in  fact,    all 
phages   in  the  forest-wildlife,    farm-wildlife,    and  aquatic-wildlife   relationships, 
from  an  administrative  standpoint,    should  have  training  in  the  basic  science 
courses,   a  techriical  knowledge  to    interpret  and  £.pply  known  and  recorded  facts, 
a  good  bexkgrcrund  of  animal  and  plant  ecology,    some  training  in  business  admin- 
istration and  economics,    an  undarst raiding  of   silvicul.tural  methods,    forest   admin- 
istration,   agriculture,    animal  husbandry,    and  soils,    and  some  engineering  train- 
ing  involving  dam  construction,    drainage,    pnd  navigation.      The    land  administrator 
must  be  able  to  fit  vvildlifo    into    the  multiple   land-use  picture. 

Migratory-bird  refuge  administration  requires  personnel   feiiiiliar  j^ith 
life  histories  and  habits   of  waterfowl,    fur  animals,    and  upland  birds;    v;ith 
aquatic  vegetation  suitable  for  food,    cover,    and  nesting  sites,    and  technique 
in   improving  food  and  cover;    and  with  desirable   water  levels  imd  their  engineer- 
ing phases.      Hefuge  raejiagers  masz  be   informed  on  protective   laws  and  regulations, 
and  trained  in  bur.iness  administr*  tion  and   in  handling  personnel  and  equipment. 

Wildlife  management,    in  its  broad  senso,    is  of  interest   to  mar-y  American 
grcrups:    (1)    Those   interested  from  the  esthetic   sense,    deriving  pleasure  from  ob- 
sorving  the  maaiy  forms   in  their  xnatural  habitat;    (2)    those   that   enjoy  the  pursuit 
of  game   specie^,  for  sport  and  recreation;    (3)   those  that  profit  financially  from 
the   sale  of  hunting  rights,    sporting  goods,    cameras,   and  binocxilars;    (4)   trappers 
and  those  9nga^:ed  in  fur  production,   manufacture,    and   trade;    and   (5)    the  many 
enterprises  incidentally  connected  with  recreation  and  enjoyment.      The  prospective 
student  must  judge  wherein  his  or  her  interest  lies  in  such  a  varied  combination 
of  huma„n  relationships  x.o  the  wildlife  resources  of  the   country. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  wildlife  management   in  collogt"!s  P-nd  univorsitit 
or  through  the  extension  services  of  the  various   States,    need  the  basic  training 
heretofore  mentioned  in  connection  with  wildlife  administration.      In  carrying 
proved  raano.gemynt  methods  to  the  rural  people   tnrough  the  extension  services,    it 
is  desirohle  that   the  specialist  have  an  approcL'^tion  of  agricultural   science 
&nd  economics,    on  undorstandirig  of  extension  teaching  methods,   and  several  years' 
practical  experience  with  wildlife,    in  a.ctual  field  research  or  in  manageinent  work 
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mJDEHG-MDUATE  TSAIMITC- 

Maay  Institutions  offer  premedical  courses  a.nd  courses  in  biology,  ■zooIoqt, 
botany,  and  general  science  that  are  essentially  basic  to  the  training'  of  students 
who  wish  to  enter  the  wildlife  field.   In  the  lists  that  follow,  hor/ever,  considers- 
tion  has  been  given  only  ^o  those  schools  th.at  offer  a  full  curriculum  of  specific 
courses  in  wildlife  conservation  and  management,   ^'or  full  particulars  as  to  the 
content  of  courses ,  prospective  students  should  correspond  directly  with  the 
schools.  Much  depends  upon  the  auspices  under  which  tha  ms^jor  course  is  given,  as 
for  example,  whether  in  forestry  or  in  agriculture. 

The  follovziag  list  of  important  American  educational  institutions,  compiled 
as  mentioned  in  the  introductory  pai-agrsphs,  is  segregated  into  groups  that  offer 
(1)  a  full  wildlife  curriculum  lee.ding  to  a  degree;  (2)   a  partie.1  v;ildlife  course 
in  connection  with  forestry;  (3)  a  partial  course  in  connection  with  agriculture; 
and  (4)  elective  wildlife  courses  in  connection  with  general  zoology  or  biology: 

1.  Wildlife  Managem ent  and  Conservation  (?our-year  Course) 

Connecticut  State  College. — Lepartment  of  Jorestry  and  V^ildlife  Management — 
Major  leads  to  B.  S.  degree  in  wildlife  Management. 

Iowa  State  College. — Depa,rtment  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry — B.  3.  degree  in 
Tores  try  and  Wildlife  Management  (five~yea,r  course). 

Maine,  University  of. — Department  of  Forestry — B.  S.  degree  in  i/ildlife  Con- 
servation, 

Michigan  State  College. — Livision  of  Applied  Science — ^S.  S.  degree  in  *fild 
Animal  Conservation  or  Wild  Animal  Production. 

Minnesota,  University  of.  —  School  of  Agriculture— 3.  S.  degree  in  Wildlife 
Management .   (See  School  of  Forestry,  under  (2)   below.) 

ITew  York,  Cornell  University.  —  College  of  Agriculture — 3.  S.  degree  in  v7ild- 

life  Conservation  and  Management.   Recognized  divisions  are  (1)  Ornithology, 
(2)  Geme-bird  Propagation,  (3)  Game  Management,  (4)  Economic  Zoology  and. 
Animal  Ecology,  and  (5)  Fisheries. 

Oregon  State  College. — School  of  Agriculture:  Fish  and  Ga.me  Management  Course, 
Curricula  in  Animal  Industries — B.  S.  degree  in  Agriculture,  elect ives  in 
Diseases  of  &a,me  Birds  and  Animals,  Division  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.- — Department  of  Wild  Game —  B.  S. 
degree  in  'i7ildlife  Management. 

Utah  State  College. — School  of  Forestry  and  Hange — B.  S.  degree  in  Forestry. 
(Complete  Range  and  Vfildlife  Management  Course.) 

Washington  State  College. — Department  of  Zoology:   Conservation  of  Vrildlife 
and  Game  Management — ^B.  S.  degree  in  Zoology. 
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2.     Partial   Course    ir.  Schools,/ Pop  art  aents_,_^r^_Ij^^  cf  forestry 

California,    University  of  .-Zlectivos    in  -ccnomic   Zoology   in   the  Department   of 
Zoolo^. 

Colorado   Stat9  College  .—Senior  Slectives    in  Tepartment   of  Sntoraology-Zoology. 

Idaho.   University  of .— Slectives    in  Department   of   Zoology. 

Indiana,   Purdue  University .—Electives    in  Department   of  forestry. 

Louisiana  Stato   University . —Slectives    in  Game  Management,   Department   of  Forestry. 

Mas_sachusetts   State   C'tiHege  .—Junior  and  senior    3lectivt;S    in  Division  of  £orticul- 
ture  and  Forestry.    (See  School   of  Agriculture,   under   (2)    helcw.) 

Michigan,   University  of.— Junior  and   senior  electives    in  vfildlifs  Ifenagement, 
School   of  Forestry  and  Conservation — B.    3.    degree    in  Forestry. 

Minnesota,   University  of.— Junior  and  senior   electives   in  C-ajne  Management, 
School  of  Forustry— P.    S.    degree    in  Forestry. 

Montana.   University  of  .  —  School  of  Forestry  and  Division  of  Biological   Sciences, 
~~^     ^ajor   in  '.Tildlife  Management—B .    3.    degree    in  Forestr-y.  ( See  Department  of 
Zoology  Hinder    (4)   'below. ) 

?Tew  Hampshire,    University  of  .—Electives  for  Juniors    in  School   of  Forestrr;. 

Hew  York,    Syracuse   Universitz..— Forest   Zoology  electives    in  the   College   of 
Forestry— P.    S.    degree   in  Forestry. 

North   Carolina  State   Collage.— Caine  Management   electives   in   the  Division  of 
Forestry — P.    S.    degree   in  Forestry. 

3.     pgjrtial  Course    in   Colleges  or  Schools   of  Agriculture 

(Some    schools  listed  under  Department   or  Division  of  Forestry  might  also    oe  placed 

in  this  list.) 

Alabama  Polyteclmic   Institute..— Electives   in  Department   of  Zoology-Entomology. 

Cal_ifornxr„   Universi;;y._qf-— College   of  Agriculture:   Electives   in  Department  of 
Zoology. 

Ms^sa^ch2isettii_S_batie_.CullM'l  Vocational  Wildlife  Kancgement  Course: 

Stockornvi'5   School  of  Agriculture. 

Nehraska.    University  of. --Electives   in  College   of  Agriculture. 

Qhic   Strto  Uni-er?.it.v.— Elective   .:ildlife  Conservation  Courses   in  Department  of 
ZocTog:>-  and  Eii-o^mology--B.    S.    degree  in  A-Ticulture. 

Pennsylv3r.ia  Sta.te   College. — Electives   in  Department   of  Zoology. 

7irginia  Polytechnic   Institute.— Electives   in  Conservation  and  Forestry, 
Department  of  Biology— B.    S.    degree  _ in  Agriculture. 
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4.      Elective   Coxirses   in  Departments   of  Zoology  or  Biology 

Arizona,    University  of. — Elective s   in  Department   of   ZooIoqt. 

Illinois,   University  of .--Blect ives   in  Department  of  Zoology. 

Missouri,    University  of. — Elect ives   in  Depe.rtment  of   Zoology  availa.ble  to  under- 
graduates  in  College   of  Arts   and  Science   and  College  of  Agriculture. 

xMontana  State  College. — Electivas    in  Department   of   Zoology — B-    S.    degree   in 
Division  of  Science,   with,  options   in  Wildlife   Conservation. 

Montg.na,    University   of. — Major  in  Forestry  Course,   minor   in  Wildlife  Technology; 
also  Wildlife   Technologj^- -leading  to  A.   B.    degree. 

Vi/'yoming,   University  of. — Electives   in  the  Division  of   Letters  and  Sciences. 

.G-SADUATE  THAININ& 

Institutions    in  the  graduate   field  offer  advanced  students    (1)    material 
organized  from  original   sources;    (2)    seminars   for  a  critical   study  of  v?ildlife; 
and    (3)    research  prol^lems   seeking  original  data  under  the   direction  of  experienced 
instructors. 

Cooperative  Wildlife-He search  Units 

Through  fLinds   furnished  from  Federal  appropria,tions,    a.nd  cooperative   funds 
provided  "by  the  American  Wildlife    Institute,    State   conservation  departments,    e,nd 
land-grant   colleges,    the  Biological  Survey  in  1935-36  estahlished  nine   cooperative 
wildlife  research  units  regionally  throughout   the    United  States.      One   object  of 
these  units   is   to   provide   specialized  training   in  wildlife   research  and  management 
through  graduate  fellovvships,    leading  to  advp.nced  degrees.      Graduate   students  are 
selected  on  the    oasis  of  high  qualifications.      These  units  have  "been  esta.'blished  at 
the   following  institutions: 

Alal)ama  Polytechnic    Institute . — M.    S.    degree   in  Agricult\ire  ,    Department   of 

Zoology-Entom.ology.      Vifildliie   resea,rch  prohleras  and  course  ?/ork.      Orig:inal 
thesis   required  for  graduation. 

Connecticut  State   Collej^'e. — M.    S.    degree   in  Wildlife  Management,   Department 

of  Eorastry  and  Wildlife  Management.      Course  worx  and  original  thesis  re- 
quired. 

Iowa  State   College. — M.    S,    and  Ph.   D.    degrees   in  Economic   Zoology,   Department 
of  Zoology  and  Entomology.      Course  work  and  research  problems    in  ;vildlife 
management,    leading  to  an  original  thesis,    required. 

Ma i ne ,    Un iv er s i t y  of. — M.    S.    degree   in  Wildlife   Conservation,   Department   of 
Forestry.     Advanced  course  work  and  original  thesis  required. 

Ohio    State  University. — M.    S.    and  Ph.   D.    degrees   in  Zoology,   Department   of 
Zoology  and  Entomology.      Course  work  and  original  thesis   selected  in 
Viiildlife   Conservation  required.      Graduate  work   in  7/ildlife  Diseases — 
prerequisite   a  degree   in  Veterinary  Medicine. 


Oregon  stateCollege.— M.    S.   aiid  Fh.   D-   da^raas   in  Agriculture,  Di'/isv5«i  of 

IHi^l  Industries :     Fish  and  G^me  lr!&nag3!cent.     Ccrorsa  work  £?.nd  original 

thasis  req.uij.'ed  for  graduation. 

Texas  Asilic-'iIi^Xa:!--^^^^^  S.    dsgroe   in  T/ildlife  Mara^ement, 

Department  of  Wild  Gane.      Courso  work  and  original  thesis  on  301L3  wildliis 
resoaroh  problem  raquired. 

Utaj_State_A^:r iculturr^l  College .  — y. .    S.   degree  in  :?iidlife  M^-ua^uicent ,   alGO   in 
Range  Management,    School  of  Porostry.      Course  ^rorlc  and  individual  research 
in  some  wildlife  probluir,   with  completed  thesis,   requirad. 

yirgiziia  Polytechnic  Institute.— M.  S.  degree  in  Uildlife  Conservation,  Depart- 
ment  of  Biology.  Graduate  Wildlife  Conservation,  certain  course  v/ork,  and 
completed  thesis  required  for  graduation. 

Other  lnstituti.ons 

In  addition  to  the  nine  foregoing  institutions,    graduate  work  in  \7ildlife 
management   is  offered  at   tne   following  colleges  and  universities: 

Massachusetts,   Harvard  University,    The  Harvard  Forest.— M;.   1'.   and  ?h.   3.    degrees^ 
in  Forestry,  Division  of  Biology,    emphasis  on  wildlife  management.^   Research 
problems   in  forest  wiLilifs  management,   with  original  thesis,    required  for 
graduation. 

Michigan,    University  of.— M.   F.    and  Ph.   D.    degrees   in  Forestry,    School  of 

Forestry  and  Conservation,    and  M.   S.    degree   in  Graduate   School  specializing 
in  Wildlife  I.Ianagement  and  Administration.     Original  thesis  required  for 
graduation. 

Minnesota,   University  of.— !>:.    S.    degree  in  Economic  Zoology,   Department  of 
Sntomolog;;^  and   Zoology.      HeseErch  in  Economic  Vertebrr.te    Zoology,   v/ith 
completed  original  thesis,    required. 

Missouri,   University  of.— A.  M.    degree  in  Zoology,   Department  of   Zoology, 
specializing  in  "wildlife  Management.      Course  work  and  half  the  credit 
hours  must  be    silent    in  research  on  some  problem  leading  to  a  thesis* 

New  York,    Cornell  University. — M.   -6.   and  Ph.   D.   degrees  in  Graduate  School. 
Reseprch  problems   in  Wildlife,   Game  Management,   and  Propagation,   v/ith 
completed  thesis,    required  for  graduation. 

Wisconsin.   University  of .— M.   S.   and  Fh.   D.    degrees  in  Wildlife  Management, 

under  auspices  of  the  Chair  of  Game  Management,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics.      Course  work:      Research  work  on  wildlife  problems  and  pro- 
fessional training  in  game  management. 

WILDLlFE-I^lAI'IAGEIvIEET   XURSES 

Course  titles  have  been  taken  from  catalogs,    so  that  prospective   stxideats 
may  note  the  possible  field  of  training  in  colleges  and  universities.      Students 
should  examine  the   opportunities  offered  p-nd  determine  whether  courses  are  avail- 
able  to  fit   their  particular  interest  at  institutions  of  their  choice.      The  foll.^«^ 

ing  courses  are  given  at  one  or  more   colleges: 

~7- 


Agriculture,    General 
l^riciilturaJ  Scoiioaic^ 
Agra  cultureil  Engineering 
Agronorcy 
Anatoinj,    General 
Comparative 
Animal  Behavior 
AniraaJ  EuslDandry 
Aniraal  Ivutrition 

Bacteriology 
Big- game  I'.fc.mmals 
Biolog;^^,    General 
B  o  t  '^'.xiy ,   Arl-van  c  e  d 

Aq-Liatic 

Forest 

Systeme^tic 

Taxonomic 

Chera  is  t  ry ,    Gg  neral 

Agricultural 

Biocliemistry 

Qjaalitativs 

Q,acj:).titative 
Cytology 

Dendrolog/ 
, Draft  ing 

Ecology,   Eloniuntary 

Animal 

Forest 

Plant 
Sm"b.cyolog7 
jUnglish  -  Thesis 
Sntonology,    General   ■ 

Aquatic 

Forage  Plants 
Forest  Adjninistration 
Forest  Ma.pping 
Forest  Llea^uration 
Forest  Plant iiig 
Forest  Protection 
Fo  re  s t  rj- ,    Gen  ..-iral 


Game  Managemerit 

Genetics 

Geology 

Herpetology 
Histology 

Ichth^yologj'' 

Incuoating  and  Brooding 

Landscape  Horticult-oi'e 

Languages 

Limnology,'- 

Mammalogy 

Museum  Management 

0  rnit  ho  logy- 
Paras  it  olog^/ 
Physics 
Physiology,   General 

Plant 
Pu^blic  peaking 

Range  Management 

Silviculture 

Small-gaiae  Mammals 
Social   Sciences 
Soils 
Surveying 

Vfildlife   Conservation 
Wildlife  Diseases 
7rill..dlif e  Food  Crops 
V/ ildl  if  e  Management 
Viiildlifs  Protection 

Zoology,    General 
Advanced 
Economic      .  . 
Forest 

Invertebrate   . 
Vertebrate 


